














AMONG recent visitors to Maryknoll headquarters was Loretta 
Young of movies and TV, long a Maryknoll booster. With Father 
Francis Caffrey she visits the statue of Our Lady of Maryknoll. 





The author (from Newport, Minnesota) offers Mass le his newly built church. 


How Old 


Are You? 


Jungle logic has queer twists. 


BY GORDEN N. FRITZ, M.M. 
JANUARY, 1958 


@ “CUANTOS anos tiene ud?” As a 
missioner in South America I am 
obliged to .ask this question with 
a fair amount of frequency. There 
are little tots coming to school for 
the first time, and I need to know if 
they have the tull six years required 
by law. Others want to make their 
firs: Communion or to be confirmed. 
Later on they are thinking of mar- 
riage or joining the army. And so 
for a hundred things else the Padre 
may want or need to know ages. 

Such a question put to a great 








variety of people is naturally bound 
to bring all the answers from seven 
to seventy. One would ordinarily 
expect the replies to have a certain 
amount of accuracy and reason. 
After all, one’s 
age should not 

be a matter of . 
mere conjecture 

or opinion. 

But things 
are different 
here in the 
Beni. I have 
heard people 
miss guessing 
their own ages by a good twenty 
years, and sometimes that is about 
all the years they had to begin with! 

Birthdays, of course, are not con- 
sidered important down here. Rec- 
ords, other than baptismal, are not 
kept and even these latter are often 
hard to find. Time in the Bolivian 
jungle means very little. 

Just two days ago I had a typical 
example. Mama Felicia, an ancient 
and amiable neighbor, asked me to 
go to her house to visit a gravely il] 
woman from upriver. Wanting to 
know a bit about the patient. | 
asked her name and age, and if she 
was married or single. I got the 
name fine, and yes, she was still 
single. But the age? That stumped 
Mama Felicia for a while. 

Finally she said she thought the 
visitor might be about fifiy. “She 
isn’t as old as I am, Padre, but 
she’s a big grownup girl already.” 

That big grownup girl business 
should have forewarned me, but I 
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was surprised to find a lass of eigh. 
teen, or at most twenty, stretch 
out on her bed of pain. And I ‘in 
she would have been pained more at 
hearing her age proclaimed than she 
was with her 
illness, for hap- 
pily that was 
slightly exag- 
gerated too. 
Another time 
I meta girl 
of about that 
same age deep 
in a backwoods 
barraca called 
Canada. As she was thinking of get-f 
ting married I asked her how old she 
was. Not getting an answer right 
away, I decided to encourage one. 
“About fifty I suppose?” I said. 
“Si, Padre,’ she answered with 
alacrity — happy not to have to 
think any more about it! 
My classic example happened 
when I was carrying on a conversa- 
tion with an old man whom I met 
out on the pampa. I had been riding 
all day and we came across each 
other on horseback about mid- 
afternoon, a thousand miles from 
nowhere. After exchanging the time 
of day and one thing and another, I { 
happened somehow to ask how old 
he was. (Probably because that 
much riding was already killing me.) 
He looked at my horse, then at his 
horse, then at the endless vista of 
open pampa. Finally, with straight- 
forward candor he said, ““Who me?” { 
That’s one man’s age I never 
did find out! «© 
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Without taking time off from his building of two churches 
on Formosa, Brother ALBERT STAUBLI celebrated his fortieth 
anniversary as a Maryknoll Brother .. . Father JOHN W. 
COMBER, Maryknoll Superior General, making visitation of 
Maryknoll Missions. Stopping off in Rome, Father had an 
audience with the Holy Father who said he was pleased with 
the development of Marylmoll's work. He then went to 
Africa to be present at the consecration of Bishop JOHN 

J. RUDIN as first head of the new Musoma diocese. 


* *x* * 


If you are looking for a gift for a family with 
children, you can't give a better one than the 
latest Maryknoll Art Treasures -- four paintings 
for framing by Sister MARIA GIOVANNI. The pic- 
tures each teach an important lesson of our 
Faith and have unusual charm and attractiveness. 
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Your prayers are requested for two deceased Maryknollers. 


Father ALBERT J. MURPHY, a veteran missioner from Spring- 
field, Mass., was rushed home from his Formosa post for 
treatment. Doctors discovered advanced cancer. He died 
Oct. 5 in San Jose, Calif. . . . Brother LOUIS REINHART, 
an actor for 25 years before joining Maryknoll, died in 
California. Although 85 years old, Brother insisted on 
working up to the time of his death from a heart attack. 


* * 


Excellent reviews coming in on Maryknoll!'s new 
movie, The Maryknoll Brother. It tells the 

story of a New York City policeman and what hap- 
pens to him after he decides to become a Brother. 
The film is especially popular with fraternal 
groups. It can be had free by writing Maryknoll. 
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Father JOSEPH P. McCORMACK sends word from his prison in 
Shanghai, China, that "my sentence will expire June 15, 
1958, and thank God for that." The New York Maryknoller 
was arrested on a trumped-up charge ... Father 

THOMAS A, O'MELIA off to Saigon, Vietnam, as NCWC Relief 
Services representative . . . Bishop RAYMOND A, LANE 
ordained 48 deacons and gave tonsure to 43 First Theo- 
logians at Maryknoll Seminary. 





Market day means crowds in the plaza 
of a village in Guatemala's mountains. 
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BEHIND THE FIESTA 


The long slow job of peeling years of neglect from their worship 


BY THOMAS A. DEPEW, M.M. 


fg 8 wHEN I arrived in Chimaltenango, 
Guatemala, a fiesta dance was in 
rogress. A dozen men, dressed in 
colorful and decorative costumes, 
mwere dancing in a semicircle sur- 
rounded by curious and absorbed 
onlookers. ‘To the tune of a marim- 
ha, their dance consisted of shifting 
from one foot to the other, moving 
fand turning all the time. At given 
@ intervals there was a complete re- 
'T versal of rhythm, even a complete 
f change in the pattern. 

The dancers wore masks of rather 
weird and ugly features. Some had 
/horns. It was amusing to see Indians 
op in the middle of the dance, lift 
itheir masks and pass the bottle. 
Naturally as the day wore on, they 

7 were doing some fancy steps. 
_ All wore wigs of golden hair. At 
‘least three of the group wore gar- 
@ ments somewhat like the chasuble 
‘worn by the priest at Mass. These 
/were made of satin and embroidered 
Pwith gold, very beautiful indeed. 
Little bells were fastened to the 
cloth and with every movement 
"there was the jingle of bells and the 
‘clicking of castanets. When the 
| dancers turned, the sun struck tiny 


asi 


mirrors fastened to their garments 
and glad reflections were sent off. 
The color and tradition of the fiesta 
hold these people. But the fiesta 
of today isn’t what it once was. 

Padres brought the Faith to 
Guatemala; Fray Ramon de Aradg, 
Fray Thomas de Aguilar and Fray 
Francisco Viberos were three of the 
early pioneers. What they found 
were a people primitive in their 
manner of living and religion; peo- 
ple unwilling to accept foreigners; 
people who couldn’t speak Spanish. 
Gradually the Padres won a place in 
the hearts of these people and the 
religion of Christ began to take root. 

Leather-bound parchments reveal 
that a resident priest was stationed 
in Chimaltenango as far back as 
1663. Imagine! At least a hundred 
years before our Revolutionary War 
started, a resident priest in Chimal- 
tenango was revolutionizing the 
hearts of these people. The mar- 
riage, baptismal and death books 
tell a story all their own. 

The Padre saw that the Indian 
loved to sing and dance. He saw 
native dances in progress. He saw 
in these customs great religious 
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promise. The fiesta as we have it 
today was beginning to take shape. 

New ideas were introduced to 
Christianize old pagan worship. The 
fiesta after the coming of the Padre 
was built around the feast day of 
a saint, the saint after whom the 
village and parish church were 
named. All the people from the sur- 
rounding countryside came in for 
the fiesta, so that once during the 
year all could be gathered together 
and the beautiful ceremonies of the 
Church presented for their edifica- 
tion and devotion. Thus also began 
the habit of baptizing the infants 
born within the year during the 
time of the fiesta. Even today a 
good-sized fiesta will have upwards 


Superstitions like this are being crowded out to make room for the Faith. 


of 200 baptisms, almost all infants, 

That the fiesta caught on is ey. 
dent to this day. Even after the 
expulsion of the Spanish priests 


from Latin America, a_ practice}; 


that basic to the mentality of the 
people could not die. What re. 
mained after the expulsion of the 
Spanish priests very soon degener- 
ated into a_half-Christian, half. 
pagan practice. 

Besides loving to sing and dance, 
Guatemalan Indians love to listen 
to the marimba. There is a magic 
power about the marimba that cer- 
tain enterprising gentlemen were 
quick to learn and use to their own 
ends. When the marimba is playing 
“anything goes” with the Indian, 
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fants articularly the vice of excessive 
'S €Vi-Hrinking. The two are so closely 
"T the} sociated today that one can be 
ries fare if he hears a marimba that 
actice liquor is being sold at the same 
of the source. Take the marimba away and 
tre: |he drinking will drop off consider- 
f the ably. In this respect the fiesta has 
€ner- |ome to be a sad affair. The big 
half. day of the fiesta being the third 
day, many are stone drunk by the 
MCC, time it arrives. They can’t honor 
isten lhe saint in whose honor the whole 
‘agic | fair had its beginning. 
cer- | Over the years, even centuries, a 
vere great deal of true Catholic tradi- 
OWN Sion has been lost. The chemans 
Ng | represent religion for many. When 
‘an, ‘there were no priests the chemans 
substituted what they thought to be 
fitting. They came to use their 
power all through the year and 
not just at fiesta time. ‘i 
Chemans are men supposed to 
have power to appease the greater 
and lesser gods. Some claim more 
power than others with the cos- 
tumbre, which is the term they use 
/to express this power. The one su- 
ipreme God in heaven is the great- 
fest, while the lesser gods are to be 
Hfound in the heavenly bodies, riv- 
mers, hills and even some trees. 
The cheman. ritual at a deathbed 
‘is quite complex and given to a 
“multitude of variations. Incense is 
valways used and very often a potion 
‘is brewed which is designed to 
restore life when the sick person 
takes it. In part, there is some 
medical know-how to this as the 
cheman has learned the use of local 
/roots and plants. Sometimes his 
“medicine works, or at least the sick 
person’s recovery is attributed to 
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the medicine and power of the 
cheman. Naturally the prestige and 
income from this office do not lend 
to their giving up the costumbre. 

The cheman is the stumbling block 
for many. To become a Catholic 
and receive the sacraments a person 
must break completely from the 
costumbre and the cheman. It is not 
easy for these people any more than 
it is for a good Protestant or Jew 
to break from his religious beliefs 
to accept the teachings of the 
Church. In effect it means leaving 
the society these people have lived 
under for many years and what 
they have inherited. 

This is why the older a person 
gets down here the less likely he 
is to come into the Church. 

There are exceptions of course. 
During the past couple of months, 
this parish has had several Catho- 
lic marriages; the parties united 
were over 60 years of age. 

But in the long run the children 
are the hope. When we get them 
young they can be broken to the tra- 
ditions and manner of living that 
the Church sets up. Thus the im- 
portance ofschools. A number have 
been established in this mission and 
a number more are planned; from 
them we hope to draw good Catho- 
lics, good families and vocations. 

But to come back to the Chimal- 
tenango fiesta again. We have 
staunch Catholics in this pueblo. 
They were most edifying through- 
out the entire fiesta — this at much 
pain to themselves for they are in 
the minority. The pueblo’s drunks 
bring Catholics up for ridicule. Sull 
every morning many came to 
church. Some of them were just 
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the Mass was going on. But these 
will probably be our next converts. 
‘Their coming to Mass is a sign that 
grace is softening their hearts. 

Of those already Catholic in fact 
as well as name, 150 went to the 
sacraments every day I was in Chi- 
maltenango. During the Mass they 
sang beautifully under the direc- 
tion of Domingo, the head cate- 
chist. In the evening the rosary was 
equally well attended, with all the 
people contributing to the singing 
and the responses. With six mar- 
riages and four First Communions, 
I guess vou would have to say that 
the future of the Church is bright. 
If there are more marriages, more 
First Communions and a far greater 
attendance at Mass. I will know 
that you, my readers, have cen- 


curious onlookers as the Sacrifice of 





tered your prayers and _ sacrifices § 
around this intention. 

Slowly but surely the true nature 
and spirit of the fiesta are com. 
ing back to places like Chimalte. 
nango that once more have resident 
Padres. To be sure, there is a vast 
difference between what transpired 
in 1663 and what goes on now. One 
encouraging thing is that a new 
plaza was recently constructed in 
Chimaltenango. Construction work- 
ers removed the cheman’s cross from 
in front of the church. 

To date that cross has not been 
replaced. Burning copal and _ in- 
cense in front of such crosses is 
one of the oldest and strongest of 
the superstitions of the chemans. | Ja 
Gradually the Catholics in Chim- 
altenango are beginning to assume 
the balance of power. ae : 


The Padre, the Sister-teacher, the school: three things her mother never had. 4 Ja 
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YOKKAICHI DIARY - 


Japan’s Lake Toya and rich northern pasture land nestle under Little Fuji. 


85:30 A.M. With harvest time just 
a month away the rice fields around 
us here on the edge of Yokkaichi, 
Japan, are a rich green. Across the 
waving green fields the shoulders, 
head and wide straw hat of a lone 
farmer bob along a path between 
the paddies. His only companion 
is a hawk soaring over the hills. 
We four priests are awake on this 
calm, pleasant Sunday morning. 
We have much to be thankful for. 
We take advantage of the peaceful- 
ness to express our thanks to Our 
Lord on the altar before the activi- 
ties of the day. His work, which 
is our work, sets the pace. 
6:30 A.M. Father Joe Mooney, six 
years ordained, pastor here in Yok- 
kaichi for the past year and a half, 
is the first to leave the center 
this morning. 


Bass = erat 


Here are four Maryknollers; 


400,000 people to. work for. 


BY JAMES P. COLLIGAN, M.M. 


Our parish is extensive, including 
this city of 160,000 and_ several 
smaller cities up and down the 
coast: 400,000 souls in ai!; 100,000 
persons per priest to attract, in- 
struct and minister to. We have 
seven out-stations and it is for one 
of these, Kuwana, that Father 
Mooney is bound this morning. 

Mass was never offered in Ku- 
wana (population 7,000) until this 
morning. We rent a hall in a public 
building for use on Sunday morn- 
ings and for catechism classes two 
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nights each week. A short time ago 
we showed a movie there. A cate- 
chist gave a talk on the Church. 
Posters announcing the Mass and 
the opening of a catechumenate 
were hung about town by the few 
Catholics living in the area and by 
members of our Young Christian 
Workers group. 

6:45 A.M. Father Anthony Brod- 
niak, two years ordained, six-foot- 
three and 200 pounds, strides out 
of the house and heads for the train 
station. Father is going down to 
Kambe, accompanied by a cate- 
chist, Imanishi-san. The latter will 
receive Catholics and catechumens 
at the door of the church while 
Father hears confessions. 

The church in Kambe was a 
chicken coop, now altered enough 
on the inside to make it a fit place 
for the celebration of Holy Mass. 




















A jam-sandwich grin is out shopping. 
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Its physical unattractiveness coukd behit 
be overcome in time but its bigges) tized 
disadvantage, its location too fart they 
from the center of town, must firs| tole: 
be overcome. The Church must} be 2 
always go to the pagans for pagans} to t 
seldom seek out the Church. ciate 

Catechism finished, Father Brod-} g.4§ 
niak and Imanishi-san take a train gin | 
to Shiroko to look at a room| fessi 
for rent, one more place to teach| the 
catechism. - Fat 
7:00 A.M. I hear confessions in| jan 
our sacristy here at the center} the 
while Father Murakami and the} tea 
catechists review the list of per-| am 
sons to be instructed during the} 4.3 
day. Father Murakami from Kyotot in | 
City, a year and a half ordained,} Ca 
came to this parish a week ago and{ we 
is the first Japanese priest in this} py 
area. The effect he will have for pal 
good will undoubtedly be great,} vis 
for the Church has always appeared} me 
foreign to the people. God grant} yj 
us many more Japanese priests. wi 
7:15 A.M. Our Catholics begin! jn 
chanting in common their prepara-\ ]. 
tion for Mass. One by one they} fy 
approach the altar rail, and each} fo 
devoutly places a host in the cibo-} 9, 
rium which will be brought to the { py 
altar at the Offertory of the Mass. | y¢ 


7:30 A.M. Father Murakami offers’ ¢ 
the first Mass, during which he | ye 
delivers a fifteen-minute sermon. p 
One catechist leads the community } 4 
prayers; another checks attendance | } 
from the rear of the church. After | }, 
Mass Father teaches a_ twenty-} ¢ 
minute catechism class from the ( " 
altar for Catholics and catechumens | 5 
alike. Educational standards are { } 
high in Japan. Our Catholics have | 
no Catholic tradition or education | 
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could} pehind them, and most were bap- 
iggest| ized within the past six years, so 
0 fart they realize that they have much 
t first} to learn about the Faith. They must 
must; he able to explain it intelligently 
4gans} to their asso- 
ciates. 
3rod-| 9.45 A.M. I be- 
train! gin hearing con- 
room|, fessions prior to 
€ach| the 9:30 Mass. 
Father Mura- 
kami preaches 
the sermon and 
the} teaches the catechism because I 


S in 
‘nter 


Per-! am still too new to the language. 
the, 1:30 P.M. Father Mooney returns 

volo! in time for the close of the Young 

ned, Catholic Workers’ meeting. Their 

weekly report makes mention of the 
1S 


f number of copies of the Catholic 
or} paper sold; the number of houses 
Cat,} visited; recommendations for new 


red} methods to be used in their: house 
ant! visitations and in their associations 
sts. | with those among whom they work 
$i) in factories and stores. 

(rae } 


1:45 P.M. Father Brodniak returns 
1€Y| from Shiroko in time to join us 


ich } for breakfast. 

Do- | 9: 30 P.M. Father Mooney is visited 
the by a young factory worker. Two 
SS. L years baptized, she would like to 
TS enter the convent. In those two 
“ years she has brought twenty-four 


.’ | people to study the doctrine. 
'Y | 4:15 P.M. Fathers Brodniak and 


Ce | Murakami have their supper and 
€r'' leave for outstations and catechism 
ys classes: Father Murakami to Ku- 
v€ ( wana, Father Brodniak to Kasado. 
NS 5:30 P.M. Confessions. Father 
a | Mooney offers Mass and preaches. 


_ Community hymn practice after 
"| Mass. 
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7:00 P.M. One of the Catholic men, 
a middle-school teacher who re- 
cently resigned because of inability 
to support his family on a teacher’s 
wages, presents to Father Mooney 
the idea of 
teaching an 
English class 
on Sunday eve- 
 nings, using the 
| Japanese cate- 
chism as a text. 
He himself will 
“<= do the teaching. 
We are teaching six English classes 
a week — to make contacts. 
8:30 P.M. Father Mooney and I 
have supper. The house and the 
city have quieted down. 
10:30 P.M. Father Brodniak returns 
with the welcome news that this 
evening’s initial class in Kasado 
was well attended. 
10:45 P.M. Father Murakami re- 
turns from Kuwana on his bicycle, 
a hazardous trip on dark, unpaved 
roads. He, too, reports a good start 
as we discuss the events of the day. 

Why, we wonder, was there such 
a good turnout in Kasado? Did we 
use more posters there? How many 
Catholics brought or invited friends? 
Did the new faces in Kuwana be- 
long to factory workers or to pro- 
fessional people? What single thing 
attracted them? Did anyone remark 
on the convenience or inconven- 
ience of finding the way to the room 
we rented? Had those who attended 
this class also attended the movie 
we showed there? Have catechu- 
mens dropped from .any of the 
classes? Have letters been sent ask- 
ing them why? 

But that’s enough for tonight. gm 
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Death Comes to 
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Sanitation is a stranger 


in Africa’s bush country. 


BY MAURICE J. ZERR, M.M. 


@ it was a happy day here at Bu- 
sanda, Africa, when eighteen adult 
pagans, including a queen, received 
the Sacrament of Baptism and en- 
tered into a new life. Among the 
eighteen to renounce Satan and put 
on Christ was a pleasant young fel- 
low who took the name Aloisius. 

Aloisius was twenty-three years 
old, happily married, and like most 
of our people, poor. It wasn’t long 
after baptism that Aloisius began 
working here at the mission. He 
worked one month, then rested one 
month while the number-one man 
was on the job. Africans seem to like 
this system; they don’t want to strain 
themselves with too much work. 

Aloisius was a wonderful addition 
to our family here at Busanda. His 
work was neat and efficient; his 
smile warming; his generosity ex- 
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ceptional. His patience with me for 
my lack of knowledge of Kisukuma 
was without limit. He explained 
over and over again the words of a 
lung hando (rabbit) story until I un- 
derstood the sense. The Basukuma 
have many stories about rabbits. Mr. 
Bugs Bunny is considered the smart- 
est of the animal kingdom and some 
of the stories are clever and humor- 
ous. Aloisius knows them all. 

The months slipped by peace- 
fully. Aloisius took off a half an 
hour in the morning to attend the 
instruction on Confirmation, since 
he intended to be confirmed by 
Bishop McGurkin. One Saturday, 
Aloisius did not come to work. His 
wife informed me he was sick. Our 
number-one man came in to fill the 
vacancy for a few days. Aloisius did 
not show up to be confirmed by 
the Bishop on Sunday. 

I gave Eliza, his wife, some Nivi- 
quine tablets because she told me 
that he had malaria, common 
among Africans. , 

Early on Tuesday morning I was 
awakened. ‘‘Come at once, Padri, 
Aloisius is very sick.’ I dressed 
hastily; ran to church for the holy 
oils and the Blessed Sacrament. In 
the hut I found the sick man verv 
restless. I told him, “Aloisius, the 
Padri is here. I brought you Holy 
Communion.” 

His head came out from under the 
cover, and after a short wild-look- 
ing stare, he said quite clearly, 
** Natogilwe kuhungama” (I want to 
confess). I heard his confession, 
then called the family back. He 
received Viaticum peacefully. 

I then told him that I was going 
to administer the Sacrament of Ex- 
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treme Unction. He lay quietly dur- 
ing the entire anointing. When I 
asked him for his hands he brought 
them out from under the blanket. I 
was unusually conscious of the fact 
that grace was working in that 
grass-covered, mud hut. I gave him 
the Papal Blessing and finished the 
prayers for the dying, by the light 
of my flashlight. 

At eight in the morning I was 
back at his house. I gave him a shot 
of penicillin and my blessing, and 
departed for Ilola to measure a plot 
of land for a new church. By two 
o’clock I was at the house of Aloisius 
once again. His temperature was 
the same. I gave him another shot 
of penicillin and told the family I 
would take him to the hospital 
in Shinyanga. 

I'm afraid a health inspector 
would have had a heart attack had 
he seen the hut from which we car- 
ried the sick man. We propped him 
up in the front seat of the jeep. 
Two women climbed in the back 
with a few possessions and some 
food. They would cook for the sick 
man while he was in the hospital. 

The doctor at Shinyanga diag- 
nosed Aloisius’ trouble as menin- 
gitis. I left the patient in good 
hands, reported to the Shinyanga 
Fathers that he was in the hospital. 
and was back at the mission in 
time for supper. 

On Friday and Saturday I re- 
ceived word through the family that 
Aloisius was a bit better. He started 
to talk aga 1 on Saturday. But on 
Sunday morning he passed away 
quietly and quickly. The Padris lost 
a good Catholic and a good friend 
when Aloisius died. ae 
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gir Lim Chun-a could become 
anything he chose to be, he would 
become a doctor. Actually, he will 
probably never make his goal. He 
may end up as a medical assistant, 
but more than likely he will become 
agovernment worker or a merchant. 

Lim Chun-a is fourteen years 
old. He is about five feet tall; a 
smiling, shy boy with the typical 
crew haircut demanded in govern- 
ment schools on Formosa. He is the 
fifth of eight children. He has two 
older brothers, and since they will 
he sufficient to care for the family 
farm, Chun-a will probably get the 
opportunity of going to the city to 
work when he has finished school. 
At the present time, Chun-a is in 
second year of middle school. That 
is equal to second year of junior 














high school in the United States. 
Not many farm boys get the chance 
to go to high school, but because 
Chun-a’s folks own a goodly num- 
ber of rice fields, he is better off 
than most. 

Chun-a is away at school from 
eight-thirty in the morning until 
four-thirty in the afternoon. He 
studies Chinese history, civics, al- 
gebra, English, chemistry and phys- 
ical education. He speaks Taiwa- 
nese and Mandarin. 


YOUTH AROUND THE WORLD 


Teenager 


A Pictorial Report by WILLIAM J. RICHARDSON, M.M. 


Chun-a lives with his parents and 
brothers and sisters in Luna, a typ- 
ical Formosan farm village. His 
house is built like an elongated U. 
The long center piece contains his 
married brother’s apartment, the 
main living room, the kitchen and 
storerooms. Two side wings con- 
tain bedrooms for the rest of the 
family. The entire family lives as a 
unit. The house is so designed that. 
as the sons marry, extra rooms can 
be added to either end of the house 

a practical arrangement. 

The furniture of the house is 
sparse. In the living room there is a 
large altar or shrine to the Sacred 
Heart. This replaces the Buddhist 
altar found in pagan homes. The 
room also has two large tables for 
family meals. Chun-a’s bedroom 
is equally simple. He sleeps on a 
tatami, a large shelf with a wooden 
frame and woven bamboo center, 
two feet above the floor. He has a 
basket and box in which to keep 
his clothes and belongings. 

Except during planting and har- 
vest time, Chun-a has not too much 
to do about the house. He spends 
most of his day at school. When he 
does get free time he likes to play 
soccer with his friends. Once a 


month he goes into town with his 
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Chun-a has the responsibility of getting fucl for cooking. Here he 
fills the stove with rice straw before leaving for middle school. 
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Father John McKernan, of Lawrence, Mass., chats with Chun-a’s folks. 
He says Mass in the area every other week. Chun-a (below) usually 


reads before going to sleep at night. Note the hard wooden pillow. 
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cronies to see a movie. He is also 
an avid reader of magazines, his- 
tory books and Chinese literature. 

Chun-a’s main chore is getting 
fuel for the brick stove on which 
all cooking is done. This is easy 
during harvest season, when plenty 
of rice stalks are around. However, 
at other times of the year he has to 
do a bit more hunting to provide 
enough fuel. He also helps haul 
water for his mother. 

The Lim family income is about 
$350 (American) a year. The fam- 
ily is better off than most neighbors. 
By American standards the Lims 
would be thought to be very poor. 
The most money Chun-a has ever 
had at one time has been a Taiwa- 
nese dollar, worth about two and 
one-half cents. 

Yet the Lims are a happy family 
unit. They are comfortable by the 
standards of the Orient. They own 
their own home and fields. Their 
simple life is uncomplicated by mod- 
ern gadgets. While their home is 
electrified, they do not even have 
a radio. 

The Lims also have a good 
Catholic family life. They gather 
together regularly for prayers and 
family rosary. Chun-a has learned 
to serve Mass and is always ready 
to help the Maryknoll priest who 
visits the village. Mass is said every 
other week, as there is no resident 
priest in the immediate area. 

American boys who are Chun-a’s 
age would probably find his life 
dull and monotonous. There is little 
diversion other than the companion- 
ship of his middle-school friends. 
Like all Oriental families, the Lims 
live very closely together. The 
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country youngsters are simple and 
straightforward. They have a pro- 
found respect for their parents, and 
a father’s word is law. They learn 
early to get along with their 
brothers and sisters and nephews 
and nieces. They play well together, 
with little of the squabbling found 
among children in many other 
countries. 

Their lives are governed by the 
seasons and the crops they help 
plant and harvest. They enjoy 
watching the barren, flooded land- 
scape grow green and rich under 
its burden of rice. 

In some ways their existence is 
precarious. A bad harvest can lead 
to starvation and great poverty, 
because they live mostly from har- 
vest to harvest. But, on the whole, 
their lives are happy and untroubled. 
Their ambitions are reasonable and 
usually attainable. They take great 
pleasure in celebrating their feast 
days — the Catholic holydays and 
the Chinese New Year. Although 
they live in a land that could be 
plunged into war at any moment, 
although the Red Chinese who 
would enslave them are not too far 
away, the simple farming people 
like the Lims seem oblivious to 
world problems. 

The future is no great worry to 
Chun-a. He would like to leave the 
farm and go to the hig city. He 
would like to become a doctor. But 
if these things don’t work out, he 
will not eat his heart out from dis- 
appointment. He’s very happy in 
Luna. Every night before he goes to 
sleep, he remembers to thank God 
for the many blessings that are his 
and his family’s. & 8 
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family laundry is done outdoors. Chun-a aids his mother by get- 
water from the village well. Running water is unknown to him. 








@ “say, Ade, why did Father Price 
leave the South?” 

We four Maryknoll seminarians 
were traveling south to begin our 
summer training period in the home 
missions. Several months before, we 
had received our assignment to 
help two Missionary Servants of 
the Most Holy Trinity laboring in 
Walterboro, South Carolina. 

‘“‘Why did Father Price. leave the 
South?” Adrian Reis, a dark com- 
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Father Price and the South 





The Tar Heel Apostle cherished 





North Carolina and its people! 
| 


Why did he ever leave them? 


BY JAMES ST. LEGER 





plexioned lad from Hudson, Massa+ 
chusetts, our navigator for the trip,) 
repeated the question. ‘It couldn’t 
have been because he didn’t love 
the South. He was born in North 
Carolina, you know.” 

“Here we are now, at Rocky( 
Mount,” Adrian continued, strug-f 
gling to point out the town on his 
map as our secondhand Ford/ 
bounced along Route jor. “Just 
130 miles south of us is Wilming- 
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ton, North Carolina, where Freddie 
Price was born and grew up. 

“Northeast of Wilmington, and 
not far from Camp Lejeune, is the 
town of New Bern, where Father 
Price was assigned from 1887 to 
1896. His parish was named St. 
Paul’s, as I recall, and it had fifteen 
or more mission stations. 

“After he left New Bern, in 1896, 
he was assigned to Raleigh, only 
fifty-five miles west of us. It was at 
Raleigh that he began direct mis- 
sionary work among non-Catholics. 

“Father Price was a full-blooded 
Tar Heel,” Adrian concluded, look- 
ing up from his map. “He didn’t 
leave the South for lack of sympathy 
with the people. He was one of 
them. He knew how badly they 
needed priests.” 

Father John McCarthy, M.s.ss.T., 
met us in front of an unpretentious 
clapboard house distinguished only 
by a sign hanging over the entrance: 
“St. Joseph’s Catholic Church.” A 
few hours later he introduced us to 
the parish of Walterboro and to its 
mission station of Catholic Hill. 

“There isn’t a single Catholic 
family among the Colored folk of 
Walterboro,” explained Father John. 
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Ever modest and hum- ) 
ble, Father Price saw 2 
no reason for having ¢ 
his picture taken. He 5 
posed for this rare 4 
photo only because he 5 
was leaving for China ) 
and Father General 2 
requested it. ; 
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“But it’s quite another story with 
the farming community of Catholic 
Hill. I'll explain it to you as we 
drive out where you'll be doing 
most of your work. 

“Catholic Hill was one of the 
first Catholic missions organized by 
Bishop England outside of Charles- 
ton. Around 1862 — two years after 
your cofounder, Father Price, was 
born — a simple frame church was 
built there and dedicated to St. 
James. For lack of priests, Mass 
could be said in it only once a month. 

“The benefactress who gave the 
land for the church, Miss Susan 
Bellinger, later became a convert 
and led all her slaves into the 
Church with her. After the Civil 
War, the slaves moved onto the 
church land and built their homes. 
Their descendants kept the Faith 
alive almost without priests until 
August of 1955, when Father Mal- 
lory Duggan and myself were sent 
here to care for all the Negroes of 

‘olleton and Hampton Couniies.”” 

As I saw Walterboro and Catholic 
Hill for the first time, I couldn’t 
help thinking of Father Price and 
his first parish at New Bern, with 
crossroad mission stations scattered 
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throughout the countryside. I 
seemed to see him living and labor- 
ing again in the friendly, light- 
hearted person of Father John 
McCarthy, the energetic pastor. 

Later, we 
drove each eve- 
ning with 
Father Mallory 
Duggan to 
preach and 
show movies at 
Round O, 
Stokes, Smoaks, 
Hickory Hill and other crossroad 
settlements. Then I seemed to see 
Father Price in action again during 
his fourteen years as a missioner to 
non-Catholic folk around Raleigh. 

In Father Mal I was to see, too, 
a living example of Father Price’s 
great love and confidence in Our 
Lady’s rosary. Both men were never 
without their beads. Father John 
often said of his assistant, ““The non- 
Catholics around here must think 
a Catholic priest is born with a 
rosary in his hand.” 

We hadn’t been working at Cath- 
olic Hill more than a day before we 
fell in love with the children. Little 
Harry and Anthony Grant took to 
Brother Ed as chicks do to a mother 
hen. Isaiah Grant, a little five-year- 
old boy, stayed with Brother Ben 
constantly, helping him with the 
carpentry work. 

“Ben,” I asked during our third 
week on the job, “why did Father 
Price leave the South?” 

Benedict Zweber — ashort, broad 
shouldered, muscular farm boy from 
Newmarket, Minnesota — laid aside 
his plane, wiped the sweat off his 
brow, and replied with an acquired 
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Southern drawl: “It sure couldn't 
have been because of the children, 
Jim. Remember how he started an 
orphanage at Nazareth, near Ra- 
leigh? One of the priests who worked 
with him wrote 
that no one 
knew where 
Father Price 
picked up such 
wretched and 
poor little or- 
phans. 

“In the few 
weeks we've been here at Catholic 
Hill I’ve learned how Father Price 
felt. Let me tell you what Isaiah said 
to me yesterday. He came running 
up to me with tears in his eyes, cry- 
ing: ‘Brother Ben! Brother Ben! 
there’s some white men out in the 
road and they’re going to hurt me.’ 

* “Those men won’t hurt vou, 
Isaiah,’ I told him, as I lifted him up 
in my arms. ‘Would we hurt you?’ 

“But you ain’t white men,’ he 
said. ‘You’re Brothers.’ ’ 

The days went by too quickly. 
Our month was gone before we knew 
it, and the question in my mind 
about Father Price was unanswered. 

The children cried the day we 
left. Little Isaiah wanted to go 
home with us. Our eyes were wet, 
too, when we bid good-by to all our 
friends at Catholic Hill and shook 
hands for the last time with Father 


John and Father Mallory. 


As we started north on Route 301, 
I asked Ed Moore — a quiet-man- 
nered Maryknoller from Utica, New 
York, our photographer for the 
summer — my question: “Why did 
Father Price leave the South?” 

‘Jim, Father Price didn’t want to 
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leave the South any more than we 
want to leave Walterboro and Cath- 
olic Hill. After he opened his orphan- 
age, in 1899, he joined to it a sem- 
inary to train a band of mission 
priests to convert North Carolina. 

“He gave all his prayers and every 
ounce of his strength to his two tasks. 
But almost none of the priests per- 
severed. His work and hopes seemed 
useless. It was then that he began to 
fee] that God was calling him, not 
to convert North Carolina, but to 
convert the pagans of the world. 

“In 1904 he met Father James 
Anthony Walsh in Washington at a 
conference of the Catholic Mission- 
ary Union. In 1910 the two priests 
met once again providentially, at the 
Eucharistic Congress in Montreal. 
It was there that they decided to 
start a Catholic foreign mission 
society for the United States. 

“You know, Jim, Father Price 
made a greater sacrifice than we will 
ever appreciate when he left the 
South to give himself to the work of 
the foreign missions. Listen to these 
lines I copied from some notes 
Father Price wrote at the end of 
his retreat in 1908, three years 
before Maryknoll was started: 

‘* “My dear Mother Mary seemed 
to promise me... that I should be 
fully hers and, having Jesus living in 
me, ... should shed my blood, die 
a martyr to Him my soul loves 
solely; that I should convert North 
Carolina, at least in that sense.’ 

“That, Jim, is why Father Price 
left the South. And it is for a similar 
reason that you and I and all Mary- 
knoliers choose to leave the country 
we love to labor for souls in the 
foreign missions.” an 
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NO STRINGS 


A STRINGLESS GIFT is one 
which you send to Maryknoll to be 
used as we see fit for the most press- 
ing and urgent need at the moment 
on any of the four continents where 
Maryknoll is established. It is the 
kind of gift we like —no strings. 


The mission fields and Maryknoll 
in the U.S.A. have many emer- 
gency needs arising out of the na- 
ture of our work. If you cannot 
decide which need is the greatest, 
make your gift stringless. We pre- 
fer such. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 








Big Bargain 


500 catechists work for 90,000 
people. The cost? $92 a month. 


BY THOMAS VERHOEVEN, M.M. 


® some months ago the catechetical 
program was started outside of the 
parish of Azangaro, but within the 
province of Azangaro, Peru. It was 
an experiment, with the idea that 
if it succeeded outside of the parish, 
where there are very few priests, 
it could probably be extended 
throughout the diocese of Puno 
wherever similar conditions exist. 

The results were more than we 
had expected and were most grati- 
fying. The work advanced rapidly, 
so fast that we needed more head 
(hired) catechists. They were se- 
lected from the field (voluntary) 
catechists here in the parish of 
Azangaro, by picking the ones who 
had shown spontaneity of spirit 
(probably a sign of God’s grace) 
and a little more intelligence than 
the rest. 

More head catechists were ac- 
quired until we had nine, three 
working inside the parish and six 
outside. The number of field cate- 
chists rose to over 500, and their 
number is still increasing. 

At present the head and field 
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Head catechists help to ‘train 
field catechists. Together, 
they form an unbeatable team. 
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catechists are working in the four 
large parishes of Azangaro, Asillo, 
Arapa, Santiago de Pupuja, and in 
the seven districts of Salinas, San 
Jose, Tirapata, Jose Domingo 
Choquehuanca, Acaya, Saman and 
Caminaca. A conservative estimate 
of the total number of people in 
the above places would be go,oo00. 

There are fourteen catechetical 
meetings a month, four within our 
parish and the others outside. The 
total cost for the hired catechists 
is $92 a month. 

A few parishes still remain to be 
organized within this province. It 
is quite evident that the success 
thus far has shown God’s hand in 
the work. It appears possible to 
start the program throughout the 
whole diocese, as the Bishop of 
Puno would like. Already requests 
for classes have been received from 
the neighboring province. 








A catechist instructs Quechua children in their own tongue. 





Not a great deal would be re- 
quired to start the catechetical 
work in the whole diocese. Prob- 
ably the following would be needed: 

(a) The full time of two priests; 
(b) about forty hired catechists, 
each at a salary of $10 or $11 a 
month; (c) a pickup truck; (d) a 
few thousand catechisms and Bible 
History booklets for the voluntary 
catechists; (e) two or three dozen 
kerosene projectors with doctrinal 
films and slides. 

Most of the above could be ob- 
tained easily. A couple of items 
would present difliculty; namely, 
two priests and some permanent 
source of income to 
pay the hired cate- 
chists. 

Without doubt the 
work would take all 
the priests’ efforts, 
and they would not 









































have time to raise funds. The in- 
vestment would not be too much, 
considering that it might mean 
the religious instruction of a ma- 
jority of the Indians of this section 
of Peru. 

Eventually, but not in the im- 
mediate future, the program should 
be self-supporting. ‘The newly or- 
dained Peruvian priests coming 
from our seminary will support 
the one or two hired catechists 
working in their parishes. 

The question has been raised: 
After thousands are instructed, 
what can be done in regard to 
administering the sacraments? Un- 
til more priests come to Peru, very 
little can be done in that regard. 
However, it certainly seems much 
better to give the Indians part of 
the Faith than nothing at all. 

At least under the program, the 
Indians would learn the essential 
pravers and some of the doctrine 

great steps toward salvation. Also, 
they would be relatively well in- 
structed when some priest might 
be able to attend them. Meanwhile, 
they would be able to resist anti- 
Catholic propaganda. 

Is there danger that some of the 
field catechists might teach error? 
Extremely litde. The biweekly in- 
structions received by the cate- 
chists would be safeguards. 

Then, too, the majority of the 
field catechists only read the cate- 
chism and sing hymns with Indians 
who cannot read. If any doctrinal 
error should creep in, the constant 
check by head catechists would 
soon bring it to the attention of 
the priest in charge. 

The hired catechists need more 
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Azangaro, home of catechists. 


instruction, and that is still a prob- 
lem. With a little more instruction 
their efficiency could be improved 
a hundred per cent. At present, 
the head catechists come in from 
outlying districts one day before 
their monthly retreat day, to re- 
ceive extra instruction. 

In the diocese of Puno, there is a 
dearth of religious supplies, even of 
the most fundamental kind, such 
as catechisms. Schoolteachers find 
it difficult to buy the necessary 
books to comply with state regula- 
tions for religious instruction. 

In connection with the catecheti- 
cal program, it would be wise to 
open a distributing center where all 
priests, catechists and schoolteach- 
ers could secure teaching materials, 
and where the general public could 
buy religious books. At present 
there is no such place in Puno. 

This would not be a matter of 
giving materials away, but rather 
making them available at cost 
prices. We have sold thousands of 
Quechua and Spanish catechisms 
in Azangaro without effort. It was 


just a matter of making them 


available. a8 
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The Making of a Priest by Rev. Albert J. Nevins, M.M. ee 
The vivid word and picture story, step by step, of a young man moving towards fer 
the altar in answer to his vocation. In simple and direct language, Father - 


Nevins explains what a vocation is and how a young man is trained for the id 
priesthood. This companion book to BERNIE BECOMES A NUN will serve } 


‘ : mut 
priests and teachers, as well as young men interested in the seminary. $3.95 al 
vu 


Her Name is Mercy by Sister Maria del Rey hac 
Against the background of war, misery and suffering in Korea, Sister Maria how 
del Rey. author of IN AND OUT THE ANDES and former newspaper- wi 
woman, tells the dramatic story of Sister Mercy and her fight to bring a measure oe 
of health and solace to the bewildered refugees of a country in chaos. ‘From sob 





beginning to end it sparkles with the charity of Christ.” $3.95 a 
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for good reading and sure pleasure anvtime . . . ' Co 

. . as a gift to priests, Sisters, friends f Mi 

We will be glad to send you information on this non-profit Du 
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A Farewell 








}@THE CROWDED ship plowed its 
| way out of Haiphong harbor. 
Thousands of eyes — many over- 
flowing with tears — were looking 
back at the gateway to our beloved 
North Vietnam for the last time. 
The final act was over, the curtain 
was about to fall — the iron cur- 


és tain that closes in this world’s Hell. 
“ After I had been wounded as a 
soldier fighting against the Com- 
5 | munists, I got to Hanoi. After sev- 

eral months in Hanoi my aunt went 

back to our native village to see 
4 | how the folks were faring. She re- 


turned looking much older, fright- 
+ ened, pale and weary. She broke into 
sobs as she related what happened, 
to our folks and friends, saying: 
“Soon after you left, the Com- 
munist People’s Court started work. 
Ba-Van, the rich man, was con- 
demned by the village People’s 
Court, tortured, and finally shot. 
Madam Ly Moui and her son, Anh 
Duong, were questioned while they 
knelt for a day and a half on sharp 
‘—# stones with their hands tied behind 
them. The crowd went mad at the 
Communists’ goading and beat them 
like dogs. Madam Ly Moui was tak- 
en to a concentration camp and her 
son, Duong, was sentenced to twelve 
years of prison and slave labor. 
“Your younger brothers, Hai and 
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to Laughter 


AS TOLD TO MARK A. TENNIEN, M.M., 
BY A VIETNAMESE REFUGEE 


Giang, surrendered all their prop- 
erty so were not tried. Everything 
was taken away and they are living 
in poverty. Your younger brother, 
Dinh, gave me this note for you: 

“Twice I failed to escape. Later 
I shall try again. You and Auntie 
go away as far as possible, the 
farther the better. Everything is 
changed: the church is closed; our 
pastor is in prison; daily indoctrina- 
tion classes and People’s Court are 
now held in the church. Former 
soldiers like yourself are being 
hunted for execution. Our Aunt 
will tell you more which I dare 
not write. Farewell and may God 
keep you always. : 
Dinh’ ~ 

I folded the note and wept. My 
home, my church, my land gone, our 
family scattered like leaves in the 
wind. I dwelt on memories that 
should be sweet, but after that news 
they were bitter, filled with sorrow 
and spattered with my own tears. 
Our friends are now in chains; only 
fear and sorrow are seen in the eyes 
where gay laughter used to linger. 
Those left behind are doomed to life 
of unspeakable misery, wanting to 
die but forced to live in a demon- 
ruled land. Those left in that dark 
curtained world are doomed to bid 
farewell to laughter. an 
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YUU Made Ut Possible! 





@ ALTHOUGH life’s shadows are lengthening, there is joy in the hearts 
of this old couple. Almighty God, in His inscrutable wisdom, waited 
until their declining years before sending a messenger with the priceless 
gift of faith. Do they appreciate the gift? Old Grandmother leaves her 
home while the stars are bright, crosses a river at dawn, and arrives 
at the Miaoli mission in time for the first Mass. Are you satisfied with 
your investment? We are. You made this possible! 

— Henry J. Madigan, M.M. 
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“i Will Make You To Be Fishers of Men’”’ 


OUR LORD SPOKE those words two thousand years ago. You can 
say them today! 

He spoke to certain boatmen who straightway left their nets and 
followed Him. They lived with Him, heard His words, watched what 
He did, pondered what He must be; and at last, adequately prepared, 
they went out to obey His command. “Teach ve all nations!” 

Down the centuries, other men have followed in their footsteps. 
Now, as never before, the mission field, harrowed by war and suffering, 

_is ready to hear and heed the message that His apostles bring. 

More than seven hundred young Americans are in training at Mary- 
knoll for His ministry. Another two hundred have applied — and there 
are other hundreds still to come. 

As everyone knows, costs are rising. Food, textbooks, paper, blankets 
—all the things we use — require more money. We have economized, 
and will continue to do so; but there is a limit to what economy can 
accomplish. 

And so — on one side are the faraway lands, calling for missioners; 
and on the other are throngs of young Americans, ready to give their 
lives to the service of their Seed. 

In between, we find ourselves trying to make crowded buildings and 
insufficient beds, chairs, and blackboards serve too many students. We 
know that, however many we accept, more must be refused or be told 
to wait. We know that each prospective missioner turned away means 
a possible five thousand converts lost, with the generations of their 
families after them. 

Whatever Maryknoll has done, has been done by your support. We 
have used your money always — we have none of our own. We can 
accomplish only what you permit and pay for. Will vou say now to our 
young, would-be apostles, “I will make you to be fishers of men’”—and 
hack your promise with a financial sacrifice? Will you fill in and mail 
the form below now? 





THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 


[] I wish to give $ each month toward the $750 needed yearly 
to train a Maryknoll priest. Please send me a monthly reminder. 


[] I enclose $ for the training of a missionary priest. 
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Benino Locxen Doors. 
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. in the middle of the night,. Chinese 

mothers and fathers teach their children 

the ‘‘forbidden”’ truths and prayers of our Faith. 

The Communists have killed, imprisoned or deported 

all the missioners. They have closed Catholic schools 

and have transformed churches and chapels into barracks 
and warehouses. But the faith of Chinese Catholics has 

held fast. The blood of countless Chinese martyrs today is 
the divine guarantee of a hundredfold harvest of conversions 
omorrow. Do you pray for your Chinese brothérs and sisters? 
You should. For we are all one in Christ Our Lord. 
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Bolivias Youngest Bishop 





His coat of arms shows most of the things he loves best. 


@ as A young missioner in the high- 
lands of Bolivia about ten years 
ago, Father Charles Arthur Brown 
became known as a good friend of 
the Indians ‘even before he could 
speak their language. He had been 
working in his first parish only a brief 
time when, one morning after Mass, 
an unhappy Indian approached 
him, talking loud and fast. 

Father Brown had tocall one of the 
altar boys to translate the Indian’s 
Quechua tongue into Spanish. Then 
he began to understand the story. 

It seems that some fifty Indian 
families had been told the night 
before that they would have to 
leave their homes. Under the feudal 
system in effect, the patrono owned 
the Indians as well as the land. 
In return for a plot of ground, an 
Indian family had to work four 
days of the week for him, and also 
give him a percentage of the natu- 
ral increase of their flocks. 

That particular group of Indians 
had asked their patrono for an in- 
crease in wages — from five and 
one-half to six cents a day! 

Unknowingly, the Indian had 
come to the right man with his 
problem. Father Brown, during his 
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student days at Cathedral College 
in his native New York City, had 
been interested in the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists. His 
laboring sympathies, as well as his 
American blood, rebelled at injus- 
tice. He enlisted the aid of his 
pastor, Father John Lawler. To- 
gether, they arranged a meeting 
between landowner and Indians. 

The patrono had the law on his 
side. He was paying the Indians 
the absolute minimum wage, barely 
enough to exist on. However, he 
could not force them to leave their 
homes. 

Through the mediation efforts of 
the two priests, an agreement was 
reached. The Indians received their 
half-cent raise and some other mis- 
cellaneous advantages. The patrono 
was assured of workers for his lands. 
It is doubtful that, without the 
intervention of the priests, the In- 
dians would have had even the 
opportunity to state their case. 

Since those early days in Bolivia 
—he was assigned there in 1946, 
the year of his ordination — Father 
Brown has traveled a long way. For 
a few years he served as pastor of 
St. Ann’s parish in Cochabamba, 
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the country’s second largest city, 
and built the only parochial school 
there. 

Next, he became pastor of San 
Pedro parish in La Paz, the capital 
of Bolivia. Along with his other 
duties, he served at different times 
as National Vocation Director for 
Rolivia and as a consultor to the 
South American Superior for the 
Maryknoll Fathers. 

Late in 1956, while in La Paz, 
Father Brown received word that 
he had been named Auxiliary Bishop 
of Santa Cruz Diocese. This was a 
signal honor for two-reasons. He 
would be the first North American 
ever to hold such a position in a 
regular South American diocese. At 
the age of thirty-seven, he would 
be Bolivia’s youngest bishop. 

Bishop Brown returned to New 
York and was consecrated in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on February 27, 
1957. His coat of arms is one be- 
fitting a citizen of the world. 

It displays the arms of one of the 
Brown families of Ireland. The field 
is blue, the color of Our Lady of 
Cotoca, patroness of the Diocese of 
Santa Cruz. Three kantutas, the nas 
tional flower of Bolivia, appear in 
red, yellow, and green. The cross 
of Christ, in red, white, and blue — 
the colors of the American flag — 
stands for the Maryknoll Society. 

The coat of arms symbolizes 
Bishop Brown’s love for his parents 
and ancestors, for the land of his 
birth and the religious society he 
joined, for the country where he 
labors and the diocese he heads. 
As for his love of the poor Indian 
people he knows so well, that he 
carries in his heart. a8 
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Mankind and Christmas 


BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


@ THROUGH the ages mankind has 
hungered for consolation and re- 
demption. During the four weeks 
of Advent, the yearning of the 
human race for a Redeemer is the 
theme of the Church’s liturgy. “‘All 
you who thirst come to the waters,”’ 
cries Isaias, the master prophet of 
the universal God. 

Our daily missal gives a new 
dimension to the news in our daily 
newspaper. God sees men in terms 
of Redemption. “The Lord shall 
come to save the nations,” pro- 
claims the Entrance Hymn of the 
Second Sunday of Advent. Salva- 
tion is to be universal, for all men. 
Right up until the very eve of 
Christmas, the Church makes its 
plea for a World Redeemer: ““O 
Emmanuel, our King and Law- 
giver, the expected of the nations 
and their Saviour, come to save us, 
O Lord our God.” 

Then, on the eve of the great 
feast, the liturgy becomes exultant 
because the salvation of mankind 
is at hand. ‘‘Tomorrow,” chant 
the choirs throughout the Chris- 
tian world on Christmas Eve, “‘the 
sinfulness of the earth shall be blot- 
ted out, and the Saviour of the 
world shall rule over us.” 

Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical 
on the Mystical Body, describes the 
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significance to all men of that rap- 
turously beautiful event in Bethle- 
hem, when Mary’s days were ac- 
complished and she brought forth 
her first-born Son and wrapped 
Him in swaddling clothes and laid 
Him in a manger. 

‘God, all merciful, ‘so loved the 
world as to give his only-begotten 
Son’: and the Word of the Eternal 
Father, through this same divine 
Love, assumed human nature from 
the race of Adam — but an inno- 
cent and spotless nature it was 
so that He, as a new Adam, might 


be the source whence the grace of 


the Holy Spirit should flow unto all 
the children of the first parent. 
Through the sin of the first man, 
they had been excluded from adop- 
tion into the children of God: 
through the Word Incarnate, made 


brothers according to the flesh of 


the only-begotten Son of God, they 
would receive the power to become 
the sons of God.” 


CHRISTMAS means a threefold birth 
that reaches into the soul of every 
member of the human race. It is 
the birth of God into the world 

the uniting of the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, the Word, 
in the person of Christ. It is, sec- 
ondly, the birth of Jesus the true 
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Son of Mary — the Humanity 
weak nature assumed by God in 
order that mankind might not be 
blinded by His splendor. And it is, 
thirdly, the potential spiritual birth 
for all men, the patterned union of 
all souls to the Word by sanctifying 
grace and the supernatural charity 
that accompanies it. 

Not all men will be saved by the 
Incarnation, steppingstone to the 
Redemption, for many men will 
reject the Child of Bethlehem. Some 
people will hear and not under- 
stand. Some will see and know it 
not. This will be the tragedy of 
man’s stubbornness and hardheart- 
edness. 

Nevertheless, before us on Christ- 
mas Davy shines the splendor of an 
Infant come to embrace in His arms 
the entire human race. ‘“This Man,” 
says Saint Augustine, “is al] men 
and all are this Man, for all are 
one since Christ is one.” 

“Tt is not for His own sake,” 
observes Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
“that the Son of God became man, 
but in order to make us, as it were, 
gods by His grace.’ In short, God 
has descended to the manger so that 
all men may rise toward divinity. 

The people who walked in dark- 
ness have seen a great light: to 
those who dwelt in the region of 
the shadow of death, light is risen” 
(Isaias 1x:2). 

Christmas is the feast of man- 
kind’s hope and joy. Its implica- 
tions are universal. Every Chris- 
tian must accept his missionary 
duties towards his neighbor if he is 
to be worthy. a8 
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Maryknoll 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas over- 
seas assigned to Maryknoll 
by the Holy Father. Maryknoll 
is supported entirely by free 
will offerings and uses no 
paid agents. 
Address: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 





“While our heart embraces 
the whole world’s flock of 
Christ, it turns with special 
feeling towards you, beloved 
children of the United States 
. . . Every nation has its mis- 
sion society. Yours is Mary- 
knoll. Your society for foreign 
missions, Maryknoll . . . counts 
among its missioners so many 
of your-heroes and heroines.” 


— Pope Pius Xil in Mission Sunday 
Address to American Catholics 
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Priests the world over baptize infants (left) and distribute Holy Com- 
munion (below). How many also run stores? Father Laszewski (above) 


weighs shot for a hunter whose family relies on his shotgun for food. 


Bcavinas is the last mission stop 
on the Beni River. If not exactly 
in the middle of nowhere, it isn’t 
off center by much. Boats deliver 
supplies at irregular intervals. 
Travel to the nearest major towns 
takes days. 

This jungle isolation leaves its 
mark on the people. The Indians 
of Cavinas are the poorest of 
Bolivia’s poor. They live mostly on 
fish and game. They suffer from 
some tropical diseases that could be 
controlled by simple precautions 
and medicines. Few adults have 
ever seen the inside of a school. 

The isolation puts extra burdens 
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Meat spoils quickly in the tropics. The chicken coop needs a new thatched 
““Cavinas is so isolated that I'm my roof. Turning hunters and fishermen 
own butcher,” says Father Laszewski. into builders takes time and patience. 

















Physical as well as spiritual health 


on the missioner. Father Richard 
G. Laszewski, however, is equal to 
the challenge. Without knowing it, 
he began many years ago to pre- 
pare for his work in Cavinas. 
Father Laszewski comes from the 
farmlands of Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
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is of concern to Father Laszewski. 


sing One of twelve children, he 
helped his father on the family farm 
as a boy. Later he picked up experi- 
ence in cutting and milling timber. 
His hobbies have always been hunt- 
ing and fishing — the main occu- 


pations of Cavinas Indians. we 
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The Barangay of 


Antonio Gaston is a genius: 


he discovered the needful. 
BY JOSEPH W. REGAN, M.M. 


@soMETHING Filipino, something 
that has a strong appeal to Filipino 
hearts in keeping with national cus- 


toms, is the Barangay of the Blessed * 


Virgin. It is an organization that 
was started a few years ago by 
Antonio Gaston, a layman. 

The Barangay spread like wildfire 
throughout the Philippines. It is 
something that fills a need of a 
people who lack instruction in 
religion. This is not their fault 
because for many years there has 
been a great scarcity of priests. 

For many Filipinos, their religion 
is mainly outward show, manifested 
publicly by their processions and 
devotions to the saints. These prac- 
tices have kept the people in the 
true faith, but it is necessary for 
priests to find a way to teach them 
the more important doctrines of 
the Church. For this purpose the 
Barangay seems to be ideal. 

The Barangay is a form of the 
block rosary combined with nightly 
instruction in the people’s homes. 


Father Joseph W. Regan is at home in 
the grin of this youngster in Pakil. 
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the Blessed Virgin 


A street or neighborhood is divided 
into groups of five families, with 
three groups of five families con- 
stituting a Barangay unit. 

Each group of five families has 
a leader; each unit of fifteen fami- 
lies has a top leader. It is the duty 
of the leaders to see that at least 
one representative of each family 
attends nightly rosary, which is said 
in each of the fifteen homes in turn. 

For each group there is a teacher 
who reads a part of the catechism 
for five minutes and then asks a few 
questions on the lesson. A hymn to 
the Blessed Virgin is sung and the 
rosary is said. The rosary is led each 
night by the head of the family in 
whose house the meeting is held. 

Sometimes a stanza of a hymn is 
sung between each decade of the 
rosary: always a hymn is sung at 
the end. The rosary is offered for 
the peace of the world, the special 
intentions of the participants. The 
whole program takes twenty-five 
or thirty minutes. 

There is a special banner for each 
unit of fifteen families. Three units 
of fifteen have the same banner, 
and that combination of forty-five 
families is called a trinity. 

I have had the Barangay in my 
parish in Paete since October, 1956. 
We have six trinities (270 families) 
saying the rosary and_ receiving 
catechetical instruction every eve- 
ning. We also have the rosary said 
publicly in church the first Satur- 
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day of each month, and have a 
general communion of all the mem- 
bers each First Sunday. 

It has all been very successful so 
far. In Paete we have an average 
attendance of twenty-five persons 
each evening. Thus there are many, 
many rosaries being said each day. 
Many people have learned how to 
say the rosary who could not say it 
before. In the homes, many men 
are kneeling down and praying the 
rosary for the first time in their 
lives. The Barangay is also bring- 
ing more people to Sunday Mass 
and to the sacraments. 

What is truce of Paete is true also 
of many other Maryknoll parishes 
that have started the Barangay. It 
is now in effect in five parishes. The 
people like it and the priests can see 
its value. It can help greatly, spiritu- 
ally. It can also help socially by mak- 
ing people acquainted with their 
neighbors and by teaching them to 
help one another. Occasional so- 
cial programs or catechetical con- 
tests among the different groups 
keep up the interest of the people. 

The Barangay helps the priest to 
know his parishioners. They love to 
have him come to their house to say 
the rosary with them. It brings a 
parish closer together; the daily in- 
struction helps the people to know 
their religion better, and the daily 
rosaries cannot but obtain many 
graces through ‘the intercession of 
Our Blessed Mother. a8 
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Harvesting rice in the 





@ rice is the staple food of half the 
people in the world. A cereal, it is 
easy to grow, process and cook. It 
requires a minimum of space for 
growth; although it feeds half the 
world’s population, it uses only one- 
fifth of the land under cultivation. 
It does not have to be ground and 
processed as does wheat. It can be 
cooked simply by boiling it in 
water. 

Each year almost 340 billion 
pounds of rice are grown, almost 
go% of it in the Orient. Mostly it is 
planted in small plots by hand, 
but in the United States it is sown 
from airplanes. It is a high energy 
food. However, when milled it loses 
thiamin and a diet restricted to 
milled rice can cause beri-beri. This 
is corrected by eating unmilled rice 
or adding fish and fruits to the 
diet. 
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The World's Most 
Adaptable Food 


Half the people of the world 


depend almost wholly on it. 


There are many ways to prepare 
rice. The grain is used for the main 
meal, for dessert, for baking, for 
making a beverage. Here are a 
few recipes gathered from various 
parts of the world. 


HIMALAYAN PUDDING (Nepal) 


242 cups milk 

1 cup rice 

1/16 teaspoon (or less) saffron 
4 tablespoons sugar 

Yo cup seedless raisins 

Ya cup chopped almonds 


Heat milk until simmering. Add 
rice and continue to simmer until 
cooked. Keep moist. Mix saffron 
(cinnamon may be substituted) and 
sugar. Add this plus raisins and 
almonds to rice. Toss lightly to mix 
well. Serve cold with cream or 
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whole milk. Makes 6 to 8 generous 
servings. 


ARABIAN CASSEROLE (Yemen) 


1 cup ground fenugreek seeds 

3 cups water 

Ya teaspoon bicarbonate of soda 

1 pound cooked beef, ground 

2 cups cooked rice 

1¥%2 cups tomato juice 

8 tablespoons leek juice or 4 tablespoons 
onion juice 

1 teaspoon salt 

Ya teaspoon pepper 

1 tablespoon chopped mint 


Obtain fenugreek seeds in an Ori- 
ental food store or store specializ- 
ing in spices. Soak seeds in three 
cups of water with bicarbonate of 
soda overnight. Drain and roll seeds 
to soften. Mix seeds with cooked 
ground beef, cooked rice, tomato 


juice, onion juice, salt, pepper and 


mint. Place in greased casserole 
dish and cook in moderate oven 
(350° F.) for thirty minutes. Serve 
hot. Makes six servings. 


ROYAL RICE (Cambodia) 


2 chicken legs, uncooked 

Ya pound lean pork 

4 shrimp, shelled and de-veined 

20 scallions 

% cup lard or fat 

3 cups cooked rice 

Pinch of fennel seed or fennel sprigs 
2 tablespoons vinegar 

1% cups medium white sauce 

Ye teaspoon Chinese five-spice essence 
3 tablespoons powdered sugor 
Dash of salt 

Dash of pepper 
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2 eggs, slightly beaten 
2 tablespoons pimiento strips . 
Juice of 1 lemon 


Wash and dice chicken, pork and 
shrimp. Brown scallions in fat in 
skillet. Add meat and shrimp and 
sauté for thirty minutes. Mix in 
cooked rice. Add fennel, vinegar, 
white sauce, five-spice essence, 
sugar, salt and pepper. Heat a few 
minutes to blend flavors. 

Pour eggs in greased skillet and 
heat until almost firm, then turn 
over. Remove eggs from heat and 
cut into 4” strips, and add to 
mixture. Put mixture in serving 
dish and garnish with pimiento and 
additional fennel. Sprinkle with 
lemon juice. Makes 4 servings. 


RICE MOMOTOMBO (Nicaragua) 


1 cup rice 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 cups hot water 

Ya cup diced onion 

Ys cup diced green pepper 

2 medium tomatoes, cut in cubes 
1 teaspoon salt 


Sauté rice in butter in skillet until 
light brown. Add water, pepper, 
onion, tomatoes and salt. Boil until 
water is absorbed and rice is ten- 
der. Cover and let steam until 
ready to serve. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 

The rice obtained by the above 
recipe can also be browned in the 
oven or baked with grated cheese. 
Garnish with parsley and red pep- 
pers. It is especially delicious when 
served with an avocado salad and 
Canadian bacon. | 
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WILLE 


Here’s one way African women use their heads! This system keeps the 
arms free. Mother ought to try it next time she comes from market. 
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These shy, young Masai warriors wear headdresses made of bird skins. 


Ws | Surprisep! 


@ EACH YEAR several score new mis- 
sioners leave Maryknoll headquar- 
ters for posts around the world. 
These young priests send back long 
and rich accounts of their first im- 
pressions. For most of them the 
peak of their writing comes during 
the first year or two, when every- 
thing is new and fresh and strange. 

Later the flow of letters and 
diaries diminishes, as the unusual 
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becomes routine and what was once 
strange, commonplace. Also, by this 
time the missioner is so caught up 
in his work that time for writing re- 
ports and observations is scarce. 

In this African picture story, we 
have tried to capture the flavor of 
the new missioner, just as he might 
write the captions for pictures 
sent home. Life to him is a series 
of surprises. an 
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BASKERVILIE 


I was amazed to find so many disfiguring diseases here. This poor 
woman has elephantiasis, an affliction brought on by a mosquito bite. 








VELLICIG 
The Africans talk a lot about football but really mean soccer. They 


play it barefooted! And you should see the size of our trees. This 
baobab tree near the mission would impress even a Sequoia enthusiast. 





| had pictured Africa as a wild and 
savage place. | was surprised when 


| found family life like our own. 








~ UBERATORE 
thing that surprises me is the way people are summoned here. 
George Mikolajczyk beats a drum to remind his Christians to 


to Mass. The Luo (below) sends his message with a cow’s horn. 
BASKERVILLE 





















The HEART of Africa 


—and Yours 


Maryknoll Missioners in Africa Need 
each month: 


4 
$5 for support of a blind person $15 for training an African seminarian 
$5 for support of an old person $15 for support of a catechist } 
$5 for medicine for a sick person $20 for support of widow with children 
$10 for support of a widow $30 for support of a missioner 1 
$15 for training an African Sister $50 for medicine for a dispensary { 


each year: 


$10 to educote a poor child $10 to instruct o catechumen | 
$25 for gasoline for sick calls $25 for Holy Communion hosts 
$25 for sanctuary lamp oil $25 for Mass candles 


$25 for rosaries, medals, holy pictures 
$30 for crucifixes for homes 
$30 for Mass wine $100 for film strips 
$200 for catechisms $200 for missals and literature 
$500 for upkeep of schools 
$1,000 for upkeep of churches 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New ‘York 














A Problem 
of Water 


At first we didn’t have any. 


Then we had more than enough. 
BY EDWARD T. MANNION, M.M. 


@ a couPLe of weeks before the annual 
festival honoring the Virgin of Cotoca, 
a team of well-drillers arrived in town. 
They had been working on a water 
development project in this part of 
Bolivia for the U.N. Technica! Assist- 
ance Administration. 

The local authorities assumed that 
the U.N. would drill a well for the 
town as a gift. I went over to the office 
of the Mision Andina with them to hear 
Mr. Hudson, the American driller, 
explain how it would be done. 

Mr. Hudson told the authorities that 
the town would have to pay for the 
cost of the big, six-inch pipe. When 
he mentioned the approximate price 
— $600, or 7,200,000 bolivianos I 
could see their faces drop. 

One of the men turned to me and 
asked, “‘But, Padre, weren’t you going 
to drill a well in the church yard?” I 
said that we had been thinking about it. 

Then the mayor of Cotoca took the 
floor. He asked for cight days’ grace 
to obtain the needed bolivianos. He 
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thought he would be able to get two 
million from one place, three million 
from another, and so on. When the 
authorities left, Mr. Hudson and the 
director of the project, Mr. Leon- 
ard, just looked 
at me. I guess 
we were al] 
thinking the 
same thing. 

Finally Mr. 
Hudson said, 
“Well, Padre, 
Ill be here with 
the driller for two 
What do we do?” 

“Well, let’s give them the eight 
days grace,’ I said. “If nothing 
happens, on the ninth day you can 
start drilling in the church yard.” 

A week later the mayor came back 
to town with pockets empty. For- 
tunately for us, Father James F. 
McNiff, then our group superior, 
had arrived in Cotoca to preach a 
novena. When Mr. Hudson told him 
that they would certainly find 
water at about 150 feet, he said 
that the drillers should go ahead. 

We agreed to pay for the cost of 
drilling to a depth of 150 feet. The 
drillers would be responsible for 
anything beyond that. 

On Monday afternoon we knocked 
down the big gate at the far end of 
our patio. A huge, eleven-ton 
driller came rumbling in. Behind 
it was a fleet of trucks. Some car- 
ried the six-inch pipes, eighteen 
in all and each twenty-two feet 
long. More trucks had the smaller 
pipe, generators and light motor. 

Then came power wagons carry- 
ing special equipment, even includ- 
ing a special type of mud for the 
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more weeks. 









‘When you read it, 
grave, you will 
you included your 
Sur parish, your dio- 
the foreign missions. — 





drill. After the dust settled, the men 
started digging trenches to keep the 
mud circulating through the driller. 

Father McNiff excused himself to 
preach the novena. He turned on 
the loud-speak- 
er system, so 
that he could 
be heard over 
the racket of 
generators and 
drillers. Once, 
_ when the work- 
ers stopped to 
fill up the fuel tank, he had to 
lower the volume, as the people were 
holding their hands over their ears. 

The night before, I had explained 
the conditions of the contract to 
the people. Work would not be done 
without the full cooperation of the 
town. We had to supply and pre- 
pare food for sixteen workers. 

The mayor sent over a big bag 
containing 109,000 bolivianos, the 
result of a public collection. The 
people were told that any contri- 
bution would be welcome — money, 
chickens, pigs, ducks, coffee, 
anything. Later one of the boys 
remarked: 

“Padre, you forgot to tell them 
to bring a cow to supply cream 
for the coffee.” 

Soon our kitchen was loaded with 
rice, bananas, coffee, watermelons 
and a couple of chickens. The work- 
ing area — about a hundred square 
feet —- was roped off to keep specta- 
tors at a safe distance. We were to 
be responsible for any accidents or 
deaths outside the working crew. 

While Father Art Prall was watch- 
ing the driller, he felt something 
tugging at his knees. From_ his 
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great height, well above six feet, he 
looked down and saw a small lad. 
“Say, Padre, what’s that thing 
doing in our patio?” the boy 
wanted to know. 
“Tt’s looking for water. But don’t 
you! Keep outside that rope.” 
The drillers worked in two shifts, 
around the clock. Usually we could 
go right to sleep despite the throb- 
bing of the generators. Mr. Hudson 
had told us that we would get used 
to the noise, but probably would 
wake up if everything stopped. 
Sure enough, one night every- 
thing stopped. I bounced out of bed 
and raced for the door. I was half- 
way out before becoming fully 
awake. One of the workers, to reas- 
sure me, shouted: “‘Just filling her 
up with gas, Padre. Go back to bed.” 
When Father McNiff noticed that 
Mr. Hudson spent a lot of time 
checking samples of gravel on his 
boards, he asked about it. With a 
straight face, Mr. Hudson replied 
that he thought they had made a 
mistake and wouldn’t be able to 
bring in the well at that point. 


Father McNiff was the picture of 


disappointment. He cheered up after 
Mr. Hudson admitted that they had 
hit water at 110 feet in the best 
gravel bed they had found in Bolivia. 
Right after breakfast the drillers 
put a cylindrical pump down the 
well and started pumping. Water 
gushed out in a tremendous stream 
about 1,000 gallons an hour. 
We had locked the cistern for 
two days, holding water in reserve 
for the thousands of guests expected 
to attend the parish fiesta. Within 
an hour after the pumping started, 
the patio was filled with people, 
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each one carrying a jug for water. 

They had all kinds of containers 

big tubs, tin cans, water pails, 
big drums. One family demon- 
strated the variety. The mother 
carried a big water jug on her head. 
Each of her six children had a jug 
that diminished in size according 
to the age of the child. 

Our next step was to empty the 
cistern, which still had over 10,000 
gallons in it, so that it could be 
cleaned thoroughly. ‘The workers 
backed the generator up to the 
cistern and dropped a_ten-inch 
suction tube into it. Then the 
water was pumped into the plaza. 

More than one onlooker cried, 
“Oh, those crazy gringos! Pump- 
ing that nice, soft rain water into 
the street.” 

That night in church I had to 
explain that the North Americans 
weren't crazy, but that the water 
in the cistern had been contami- 
nated with worms and was very 
dirty. Once cleaned, the cistern 
would be hooked up with pipes 
from the well and filled. The next 
day we had some 20,000 gallons of 
clear, fresh water stored for those 
coming to the fiesta. 

Then it rained. For hours it 
rained cats and dogs and mon- 
keys. We had so much water that 
we had to shut all the valves and 
let the excess run off. 

In one of the novena_ prayers 
that evening, the people of Cotoca 
begged the Virgin for the blessing 
of ‘abundant water.”’ After a short 
pause, I turned to the people and 
told them: 

“T think the Virgin has an- 
swered our prayers.” # 
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known to Maryknoll Sisters as a child of God and little brother | 
of Jesus Christ. They came all the way from America to bring 
him good for his body, his mind, and his soul. Please God, 


' 8 
through them — and YOU —he will fulfill his destiny of know- {| | 
ing, loving, and serving God for all eternity. 

i Cc 
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THE MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. I 
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@ EVERYONE is pretty much of a 
hermit here in the jungle of Bolivia. 
There may be two families in this 
clearing, three in the next one. But 


Subiru, even here, is known as “the 
hermit.” He is a little Japanese 
man, sixty-seven years old, who 
came down here many years ago. He 
has no family. He has no neighbors. 

We found him on top of his lonely 
hut, tying into place the dried ba- 
nana leaves he uses for a roof. He is 


a litle deaf, so it took a bit of 


shouting to make him know he had 
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The 
Hermit 


of 


San 


Antonio 


Tokyo hospitality 
in Bolivia’s jungle. 


BY 
SISTER JOHN CRUCIS 


company. ‘To make matters a bit 
more complicated, he was singing a 
song, partly in Spanish, partly in 


Japanese. 


He was happy as a lark and de- 
lighted to see us. His legs were spr 
as a boy’s as he scrambled down 
from the roof and ushered Sister 
Regina Rosaire and me into his lit- 
tle hut. It is about six feet square, 
and as neat as a pin. On the floor 
in the center was a fire. A long 
branch hanging through the hole 
in the roof, not yet covered, held 
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his dinner pot, bubbling merrily. 
He whisked that off and set another 
pot to boil. It had water for tea. 

His hospitality knew no bounds. 
He pulled two wooden boxes a few 
inches from the wall. We started 
to sit down. 

“No, no! Just a minute.” 

Two burlap sacks were spread 
over the boxes. 

“Now!” he said. 

When we sat down, as you can 
imagine, there was hardly room to 
move. Either the wall of split sap- 
lings behind us or the fire in front 
made moving dangerous. But 
Subiru was here, there and every- 
where. He took three enameled 
cups from a shelf and cleaned them 
vigorously with ashes from the fire- 
place. Then the conversation began. 

What a struggle! His Spanish was 
poor; his deafness made things even 
harder. Our accent, no doubt, made 
our Spanish even less intelligible to 
him than the ungrammatical lan- 
guage of the river folk. But he 
told us — at least, I think he told 
us — that he had had “the pouring 
of water,” which probably meant 
that he had been baptized some- 
time in the forty-three years of his 
life in Bolivia. 

However, to make sure, he should 
be baptized conditionally before he 
receives his First Holy Communion. 
We shall have to find a means of 
instructing him. Of course, he can- 
not read Spanish, but we may be 
able to get a Japanese catechism for 
him. He knows at least the simple 
characters, such as are contained in 
a child’s book on religion. 

All the while, he brewed the tea. 
Time and time again he poured 
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some into a cup, scanned the color, 
sniffed the aroma, and poured the 
tea back to boil some more. At last 
he decided it was just right. Then 
he poured it into the enameled 
cups and handed them to us. 

Sugar came next. It was carefully 
secreted in a metal canister deep in 
the recesses of one of the boxes we 
sat on. Sugar is rare in our parts. 
Old Subiru must have procured 
his from one of the river salesmen 
who run boatloads of store goods 
up and down the river. 

The sugar spoon took the prize. 
In its day, it had been round like 
a soup spoon. But it was worn flat at 
the top, and was a very handy, 
shovel-like affair. All in all, the tea 
was delicious. I’m sure Subiru 
didn’t have it every day, but our 
visit was a special occasion for him. 

He showed us his bedroom. It is 
a separate hut entirely, built up on 
sticks. It has a ladder he can raise 
up after him at night. That pro- 
tects him from the tigre and other 
wild beasts that prowl the jungle 
after dark, looking for prey. 

It was still raining when we left. 
Because we were wet, anyway, and 
could hardly become wetter, we 
decided to take a short cut through 
the jungle. Several times I was 
not quite sure where we were. The 
light started to wane, and the foot- 
ing became very slippery indeed. 
So we whispered a prayer to Our 
Blessed Mother. Then, out of no- 
where, came a big opening in the 
trees. It was the main path again 
and we were just a short distance 
from the Oyala homestead, which 
was home for us two Sisters during 
this trip. we 
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Meet 
the 
Chow 
Family 


BY 
PAUL J. BUCHESNE, MM. 





@ THE CHows fled from China to Hong Kong in 1950 because they were 
persecuted as landowners. Mr. Chow got a job selling fruit on a ferry. 
The profits, however, were too small to keep his family. Next he worked 
as a dishwasher. His wages still did not cover the meager expenses of his 
family. At “home,” a small room, there were three children; his wife was 
again with child. Discouraged because he could not feed his family, he 
stopped going home at all. 

The Maryknoll Sisters, in their work of mercy, came upon the Chow 
family and helped to relieve the sad conditions. The child was born. The 
Sisters gave the mother and baby powdered milk. I saw the baby the 
other day with the Marvknoll Sisters. She is cute and bright and in good 
health. The mother, however, is not well. She is suffering from a heart 
ailment and is getting medical attention. Mr. Chow has been persuaded 
to return to his family. He is still washing dishes. However, with the 
supplement of rice and milk that the Maryknoll Sisters are giving the 
family, the Chows are a little better off now. an 
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letter S,, the month 


WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER 


Unfulfilled Wish 

I have just read your magazine telling 
of the men who will be ordained at Mary- 
knoll. It fills my heart with joy. I would 
love to go and see them ordained but I 
am too old and my health is bad. I sure 
will be thankful if they remember me 
in their First Masses. I wish one of you 

would come to Mississippi and say Mass. 
, CoRA SMITH 
Columbia, Miss. 


Problem 

Today I received a letter asking me to 
renew my subscription. I regret to say 
that my family is having deep financial 
problems and every cent goes for bills. 
Being only thirteen years of age I am too 
young to work myself. However, I shall 
save all my extra spending money torenew 
my subscription. I love Maryknoll and 
don’t want to be without the magazine. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Houston, Texas 


@ We don’t want you to be without the 
magazine either. So we're advancing your 
subscriplion one year. It’s been paid for 
by a friend who answered our appeal for 
charily subscriptions. 


No Accident 

From time to time most of us hear or 
read some crackpot explanation of crea- 
tion. I thought that the following com- 
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WITHOUT THE WRITER'S CONSENT 


ment on the “accident” of creation, 
attributed to Professor Edwin Conklin, 
the great Princeton University biologist, 
and printed in the Cincinnati Times-Star, 
was the best yet. ‘“‘The probability of 
life originating from accident is com- 
parable to the probability of the Un- 
abridged Dictionary resulting from an 
explosion in a printing factory.” 
JAMES P. CLIFFORD 

Suffern, N. Y. 


Request 

May it please you to know that your 
magazine is bringing light and inspira- 
tion to us here in the Seminario Arch- 
diocesano de San Carlos. Maryknoll in- 
spires me more and more to pursue my 
vocation. God willing in another three 
years I'll be another diocesan Padre. 
Would it be too much to ask readers to 
send old Catholic magazines, pamphlets 
and books to us at the seminary? 

MELITON FALCON 

Mabolo, Cebu, P. I. 


Correction 

After reading the interview with Am- 
brose Pho Ba Long. I felt there was need 
for correction. Of course there have been 
abuses, corruption, scandals by colonial 
officials no matter from where they came. 
He could have at least mentioned the hun- 
dreds of French missioners who were mar- 
tyred in Indochina. Any unprejudiced 
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person will have to admit that the loss of 
halfof Vietnam to the Redscan be charged 
more to the Vietnamese than to the 
French. Of course, the spectre of colonial- 
ism was played to the limit by the Reds. 
But people should realize that the time 
is near when there will be no more col- 
onies — except for Red colonies. 
J. TUAL 

| Prince George, B. C. 


Back to Mushrooms 

That letter by Mrs. Curtis of Los 
Angeles who didn’t like your story of 
feeding a dog mushrooms reminds me of 
astory about a farmer who found mush- 

rooms in his woods and was not sure if 
hey were good. So he told his wife to 
cook some for the hired man. Next morn- 
ing he called, ‘‘Hey, Herman! How you 
sleep?” Herman answered, “‘I slept fine.”’ 
Which is best: to try mushrooms on the 
hired man or the dog? 

FRANK HETTERSCHEID 

Silverton, Ore. 





) Chain Smoker 
In the second illustration of the pic- 
ture story of Poor Antonio, Alfredo asks 
for half a cigarette. He gets it in the 
third illustration. In the fourth, the 
cigarette is practically a butt. However, 
, In the fifth, Alfredo has a whole ciga- 
?rette in his hand. Obviously, he is 
smoking a rare type of cigarette that 
} grows, rather than burns out. Please 
send me the brand name of these rare 
cigarettes, as I would like to make a 
bonanza selling them and donate it all 
; to Maryknoll. 
} CARMEN J. FRICANO 
| Aliquippa, Pa. 


8 We wish we could help Reader Fricano. 
He's certainly on to something good! 
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Charity Begins at Home 

One thing about your magazine irri- 
tates me. Too much stress is made of the 
needs of people of foreign countries. What 
about the poor starving children on the 
lower East Side of New York? Start a 
Maryknoll station in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. Then you ask for the money 
to buy an electric phonograph for For- 
mosa. Wouldn’t a manually operated one 
do just as well? Then there are the bikes 
for the Mexicans. Why do they have to 
be new? Can’t a Mexican ride a second- 
hand bike? Boy, I wish I could have had 
a new bike when I was younger. I would 
have been contented with half a bike. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Getting Around 

Recently here in the University of 
Guatemala I saw a copy of your student 
edition. It proved so interesting that I 
am enclosing a check so you can piace 
me as a subscriber. The Maryknoll 
Fathers are doing an outstanding work 
among the Indians here in Guatemala. 

C. SAMUEL CADWALLADER, JR. 

Guatemala, C. A. 


Pictures 

How do your priests get such wonderful 
pictures, or do you have a professional 
take them? I am referring to the pictures 
of animals in Africa that you had in your 
November issue. Certainly the photog- 
rapher could only have been a few feet 
away. I never heard of a rhino posing 
as a model. 

ROBERT J. MCGUIRE 

New York City 


@ All the pictures of the African animals 
were taken by Maryknoll priests. We too 
were amazed at the close shooting. 
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MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 1-54 
Dear Fathers: 
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@ FRom the moment of his conver- 
sion, Saint Paul was never still. His 
restless spirit, his deep faith, and 
his love for Christ caused him to 
range over the length and breadth 
of Asia Minor. He knew the heat of 
the sun as he tramped over the 
rugged countryside. Often his only 
lodging at night was the cold 
ground alongside a mountain road. 

The task Paul set before himself 
was not easy. He was insulted. He 
was stoned. He suffered daily from 
ill health. Even his fellow apostles 
disagreed with some of his methods. 
Yet once he had put his hand to the 
plow, Paul refused to look back. As 
Father Justo Perez writes: “The 
only bounds which he set to his con- 
quests were the limits of the world 
itself.” 

Although Paul established and 
nourished the Church in Asia 
Minor, he felt called to other parts 
of the world. Rome exercised a 
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OUR COVER STORY 


Saint Paul 


Answers a 
Cry for Help 


great influence over his thoughts. 
But it was the Holy Ghost who 
was to direct his steps. 

One night Paul had a vision of 
a young Greek, who stood implor- 
ing the Apostle, “Come over to 
Macedonia and help us!”’ Paul in- 
terpreted this vision as a summons 
from God to evangelize the people 
of Europe. He resolved to take the 
first ship sailing for Greece. 

For our cover subject this month, 
we asked artist Joseph Watson 
Little to paint a scene depicting 
Saint Paul answering that appeal 
for aid. Mr. Little has given us an 
active Saint Paul, full of eager an- 
ticipation, in the very prow of the 
ship as if unable to contain his 
desire to tell the Europeans of 
Christ. 

Saint Paul’s journey to Europe, 
for the ultimate establishment of the 
Church there, was truly one of the 
great acts of mission history! gm 
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The first Catholic high 
school in the Bolivian 
jungle needs textbooks. 
$1.35 will supply one In- 
dian youngster with books 
for a year. 





The bandage and medi- 
cine bill in one Korean 
outpost averages $25 a 4; 
month. Will you be “drug- } 
gist’ to the Maryknoll— 
‘‘doctor’’ there for a 
month, or a week, or even 
a day? 


Your gift of a bell for a 
Maryknoll mission church 
in Chile will make you the 
blessed Pied Piper calling 
young and old to Mass. 
$100. 











To “sing to the Lord” 
would be much easier for 
some tykes of Central 
America if their Maryknoll 
pastor had a harmonium 
for Masstime. $350. 
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Rice, salt and fuel for a 
Chinese Sister cost $15 
a month. Will you sup- 
port the right arm of a 
Maryknoll Missioner in 
Formosa for 30 days? 


You can feed, dress and 
shelter an African orphan 
for $5 a month. But most 
important of all, such [.~ 
assistance means “love’’ 
and “family” for a little 
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“m= Our Lord needs a pe 
“fae _—- nent home in one of 
: Re @- Maryknoll mission stat 
at in Japan. Will you hé 
“A mission chapel 


$5,000. 






A Maryknoller in a Hong 
Kong refugee camp begs 
help to give these DP 
children a chance to learn 
their Chinese ABC's. You \$s, 
can keep one youngster S~ 
in school for one month. ~ 


8 for $1. 

















| MISSION CHAPEL NEEDS 
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FORMOSA Organ $100 
JAPAN Stained glass windows $300 
KOREA Extension of chapel $440 












fe FORMOSA Four chapels, each _ $1,500 
AFRICA Shinyanga, floor for church $900 
. PERU Church paint and repair $500 
- aa - 
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CHILE Church bells $500 


, # 






BOLIVIA Andes area, altar $200 
CENTRAL AMERICA Tabernacle $300 


The Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll, New York 
Dear Fathers, 


fs See for the purchase of.............. 


Missioners of America 





First United States citi- 
zen to become a saint, 
Mother Frances Xavier 
Cabrini founded schools, 


orphanages and hospitals 


in Europe, North, South 


and Central America. I. Francesca Cabrini was born 2. Rejected by a convent os 
into a farming family in Lom- frail, she founded the Mis 
bardy, Italy, on July 15, 1850. ory Sisters of the Sacred 


3. In 1889, she and seven nuns 4. Yet soon her hospitals and 5. She became a citizen in 19 
landed in New York. They didn't schools spread over the United She died from a heart attack 
have enough money for hotel room. States and into Latin America. Chicago in 1919 at the age of 











